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Research findings indicate that the Yale Child Study 
Center School Development Program (SDP) has led to consistent 
progress in academic achievement and school attendance from 1969 to 
1984 in the New Haven (Connecticut) schools in which it has been 
used, This report evaluates SDP, which attempts to strengthen student 
academic and social skills in low income, predominantly minority * 
schools . SDP has three components : intervention, training, and 
evaluation research. The program recognises that the complex problem 
of inner-city, minority group schools have evolved because families 
of children from the lowest socioeconomic strata of society 
experience more stress than other families, in addition, educators 
are not trained to bring student development to the needed level, SDP 
tries to improve teaching and learning by addressing the underlying 
development and management issues in a school and focusing on two 
goals s (1) improving students' psychological adjustment and skills; 
and (2) improving the school' climate. The intervention process 
consists of four components i (1) the mental health team, which 
provides guidance for the other three; (2) the school governance and 
management body; (3) the parents program; and (4) the curriculum and 
staff development program. This document provides a description of 
the SDP, including its historical evolution, intervention components 
and functions, training strategies and research findings. (PS) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Tale Child Study Canter School Development Program la a aohool 
improvement process whioh strengthens student aoademio and social akills in 
low-inooae, predominantly Minority sohools through a sys teas-level 
application of mental health knowledge, akills and sensitivities. There is 
suggested evidence that the program not only improves educational 
achievement hut aay also prevent or reduce the frequency and severity of 
emotional disorders and problems of coping for ohildren— • during their 
school years as well as when they become adults* If this can be 
demonstrated , the program can become an effective tool in our nation 9 a 
effort to both improve education and reduce various social problems* 

The School Development Program (SDP) has three components* interven- 
tion, training 9 and evaluation research* As described in some detail below 
(Section A), the intervention first took place in three elementary schools 
in New Seven, Connecticut, during the late 1960 v s and IfTO's and is now 
being introduced throughout that school system, increasing at a rate of two 
or three schools per year* Intervention is also taking place in Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, and Stamford, Connecticut* A program designed to train 
educators to serve as interveners or change agents and to use the 
intervention process model was initiated in 1980 and oontinues. Educators 
in the training program have been from New Haven, Benton Harbor and Prince 
George *s County (Maryland) and CM come to the program from anywhere in the 
country. The training Is conducted both in the New Haven School System and 
at the tale Child Study Center, 

Evaluation of the SDP has been ongoing and is currently a major focus. 
Our original approach of carrying out general evaluations has recently 
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moved toward more detailed research to study the long-term effects of the 
Intervention and to pursue other research questions. 

The School Development Program is one of the longest running public 
school-university cooperative school improvement efforts in the country. 
It is one of the few program* based on both education and Mental health 
principles. To our knowledge, it is the only education program which 
applies mental health principles at an organizational level larger than the 
classroom. The program has facilitated a high level of academic and social 
success azong students, as will be reported below* 

The program f s overall strategy is based on the nature of the problem of 
teaching and learning in inner-city, predominantly minority group— blaok 
and Hispanic— schools * Stated briefly, this complex problem has evolved 
out of the reality that the families of children from the lowest 
socioeconomic strata of society experience more stress than other 
families, is a result, a disproportionate nutter of their children are 
underdeveloped for a school experience when they rater school or have 
skills that are functional in non*school settings but dysfunctional in 
schools On the other side, educators are not trained to create 
building-level organization, operations and programs designed to bring 
student development to the needed level. This gap between stucwnt needs 
and system conditions and services traditionally leads to student ^ staff 
and parent underachlevement and/or failure* This often leads to a downhill 
course in school and life for too many students * Teaching and learning 
cannot be significant l y improved until the underlying development and 
management iflsues in ti school are addressed . 
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The remainder of this document provides a sore detailed deemriiptiah of 
the Sobool Development Program p including its historical evoliit&pR-. 
Intervention components and functions, training strategies and ?tei^ob 
findings, 

A* Evolution of the School Development Program 
Phase I: 1968-73 

In 1968, two publio elementary schools in Hew Haven were selected to 
participate in the School Development Program—Hart in Luther King, Jr. and 
Simeon Baldwin. The student population at both schools was 99$ black* 
Over 90% oame from low inoome families, with over 50$ of the families 
receiving "Aid for Families with Dependent Children** Students at both 
schools had very low scores on standardised tests in reading and 
mathematics. Both schools were faced with chromic and extensive behavior 
problems and poor attendance by both students and teachers* 

Initial work with the schools involved a four-person mental health team 
from the Child Study Center 9 consisting of a psychiatrist (Dr, James 
Comer), psychologist, social worker and a mental health-oriented helping 
teacher. The team addressed the entire system of the school— a sehoolwide, 
systems-level intervention— by facilitating cooperative administrator, 
teacher and parent program development based on mental health and child 
development principles. Within tvo years the overall human relations cli- 
mate within the two schools had greatly improved and by the spring of 1973 
there was a trend toward improved academic performance as well, At the 
conclusion of Phase I, the program was discontinued at Baldwin School for 
administrative reasons. 
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Phase II: 1973-75 

Based on what mi learned in the first phut, a second phase (1973 to 
1975) concentrated attention on assessing SDP intervention compo- 
nents, identifying the areas most important for developing academio and 
psychosocial skills In high risk children , and planning the spec if io 
prevention strategies to be used in the schools selected to continue in the 
program. It bad become apparent that problems of school adjustment and 
academic achievement could be reduced or prevented if addressed: (1) at an 
early period in a child's life (elementary school years) and (2) through an 
integrated , systems-level prevention effort. 

Phase HIi 1975-80 

The SDP began a comprehensive intervention approach entitled, m k Social 
Skills Curriculum for Inner City Children" in 1975* The objectives were 1) 
to teach basic social (interactional , situational or social environmental 
management) skills , 1) to integrate the social skills with appropriate 
activities In the arts, and 3) to integrate all non-academic skills and 
activities tilth the academic program. The role of the Child Study Center 
was decreased as the school staff incorporated mental health, child devel- 
opment and child rearing perspectives and skills * 

During this third phase of the program, the process was successfully 
field-tested at another elementary school in New Haven, Catherine Brennan, 
At both Brennan and King, the mental health team composition gradually 
changed from Child Study Center personnel to school-based personnel—the 
principal, school psychologist, social worker and special education 
teacher. 

Like King, Brennan served low- income families and had a history of low 
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achievement scores, poor attendance and low staff and parent no rale. The 
intervention components and functions described below were isf> lamented at 
both King and Brannan during this phase. It both schools there was signi- 
ficant improvement In academic, social climate and staff development areas , 
u documented In Section C* 
Phase IV; 1 9 80-P resent 

the fourth phase began In the fall of 1980, L Mental Health Fellowship 
Program for Educators was added to the program. This training opponent , 
also oalled the ^Leadership Development Program,* is designed to give 
educators child development, mental health and intervention knowledge, 
skills and sensitivities. It enables these educators to return to their 
school systems as change agents, applying their skills without; direct Child 
Study Center presence but with continued CSC staff consultation and 
support. In addition , the OTP Leadership Development oompon<jnt provides 
training seminars for New Haven school administrators. For example, the 
Pupil Personnel Services staff took part in training seminars wtiob 
assisted them in beginning to function in a preventive, sohoolwide 
ays tens-level fashion. 

Another important step taken during the fourth phase of the SDP was the 
creation of the Hew S&ven Urban Academy In 19S0. As a result of the on- 
going success of the program at King and Brennan Schools and the close 
working relationship which developed between the SDP director. Dr. Comer, 
and the New Haven Superintendent of Schools at that time, Dr. Gerald 
Tirozzi, a district-wide effort was developed to introduce the mental 
health process model to other schools. This effort was first administered 
through the Urban Academy, which disseminated the model by training 
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••looted elementary school principals to develop the components In their 
schools* It has continuod under the superlnt and enc y of Br. John Son (which 
began in 1984) as Project Exoel, • program which focuses res ou roes and 
training on 12 of the lowest achieving elementary schools in the district, 
Each of thus schools has initiated some or all of the 3D? process 
ooaponenta, with on-going consultation from Dr. Comer and the oohool 
administrators he has trained. Thus, in Hew Haven the program has expanded 
its impact from two schools to an entire school ays ten* 

The lenton Harbor Area School System became involved in the 
intervention program in 1981 by sponsoring an educator f**om that city to be 
trained in the SDP Fellowship Program. Upon her return to Benton Harbor 
the following summer, the educator /change agent initiated the innovation 
process in that city's elementary schools* Since the beginning of the 
operational phase of the OTP in this replication site, 1 982-83 f detailed 
research has been carried out to document end usees the program v s ability 
toi a) transfer mental health knowledge and skills to an educator/change 
agent and, in turn, to educator oolleagues and b) improve the performance 
of students in areas of academic achievement , social coping skills and 
psychological adjustment* 

This fourth and current phase of the SDP has also inoluled expansion of 
the intervention into two additional school districts and modification of 
the program's training strategy. The intervention was introduced into the 
Stamford, Connecticut, school system during the 1984-85 school year. 
Beginning with one school (Stark Elementary), this district»whleh serves a 
primarily affluent white community — is seeking to improve educational 
opportunities for its low-income students, whose numbers are rapidly 
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iEgresslsg in several schools. Qse of the S$P nodel In this situation will 
allow us to better understand its appropriateness in schools outside of 
urban and/or predominantly lcv~inoo*e setting* 

The Frinoe George's County, Maryland, school district initiated its 
utilization of the SDP intervention process in 10 elementary schools at the 
beginning of the 1985-86 sohool year. The training strategy used to 
facilitate program implementation represents a change from our earlier 
strategy which was used with the Benton Harbor district. lather than focus 
on a full year of training on a single change agent 9 we now offer a 
broader-based training design, including the following basic steps: (1) 
The person designated by a school district to coordinate or direct the SOP 
is given an intensive training session (4-5 weeks) in Hew Haven, working 
closely with Child Study Center staff » New Haven Sohool District 
administrators previously trained In the program and school personnel and 
parents of participating schools. (I) This person returns to his/her hose 
district to introduce f fee SDP components into that system by working with 
district-level and school administrators to shape those eo^onenta around 
the specif lo seeds and goals of the district. (3) Key personnel from the 
district— principals, social workers, psychologists, district supervisors, 
the Superintendent, curriculum directors, members of the School Board, or 
others— cose to Hew Haven in small groups for brief (2-3 days) training 
sessions, which include discussion about all aspects of the model and 
visits to schools utilizing it, (4) On-going consultation and assistance 
is provided by Child Study Center staff to the district by way of written 
and phone contact, as well as periodic visits to the district for on-site 
discussion of implementation issues • 
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The training component of SDP includes another approach with less 
direct contact with the Child Study Center staff. This approach is being 
used by several school districts that aeak to introduce SDP prooess 
components into their regular educational services. In Stanford , program 
implementation la taking place with occasional t is its (3-4 times/month) by 
a CSC liaison consultant* In Philadelphia t planning activities are 
underway to introduce SDP components into that district with consultation 
by Br. Comer through written and phone communication and visits to the 
district approximately once a month* 

As indicated above, the fourth phase of the SDP also inoludes an 
•aphasia on research to document and assess program effects* Research 
findings will be presented in lection C of this document. 
B. School Development Program Intervention Prooeas 

The school intervention process developed by the SDP is a systems-level 
primary prevention approach which addresses all aspects of a school's ©per* 
at ion, not a particular group of individuals, or any particular pre- 
targeted specific aspect of the school* The overall goal is to improve 
students 9 academic achievement by focusing on two subordinate goals: 1) 
improving students* psychological adjustment and skills, and 2) improving 
the school climate— the attitudes and interactions of staff, students and 
parents . 

At its inception p the core of the intervention process was a mental 
health team of professionals from the Child Study Center. This mental 
health team provided the theoretical framework for the project's organiza- 
tion, management and activities. It applied knowledge, skill and sensitiv- 
ity to facilitate the multiple human interactions which take place in 
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sohool settings. It transmitted a relationship, child development con- 
sciousness to parents and staff f and as a result, a climate which facili- 
tated teaching, learning and child growth and development merged* 

tee member of the mental health teas, the social worker, served on the 
governance and management body of eaoh school. Utilising ollnioal 
knowledge and skills , the team member assisted that group In applying child 
development, personal , Interpersonal and systems management skills to all 
aspects of the school. Together, the mental health team member sod the 
school governance and management group developed, Implemented and evaluated 
programs within the school to address Issues of academic achievement, be- 
havior and psychological adjustment, parent participation and staff devel- 
opment. In this way, the mental health teas acted In a preventive, rather 
than a reactive way* fr 

Mental health teas members worked In the fashion of clinicians respond- 
ing to the changing status of an Individual patient. They did not rely on 
a fixed set of intervention strategies or pre-determined time tables , hut 
rather on a process geared to respond appropriately to the particular and 
changing needs, resources and goals of the school, as identified by staff 
and parents. This was done through the coordination of existing programs, 
is school functioning reached Improved levels, activities were evaluated, 
modified, eliminated or elaborated to meet the new needs and opportunities 
that necessarily developed. 

The mental health teas did not attempt to directly modify the behavior 
of school staff, parents or children. Rather, it facilitated successful 
program implementation through the application of mental health knowledge 
and skills. In turn, the school climate , parent, staff and student 
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performance Improved . This sew atmosphere created higher levels of 
confidence and expectation among all involved and, in turn, ail upward 
spiral of staff, parent and student performance. 

Several specif io examples include: The mental health teas assisted the 
governance and management body in creating orientation programs for 
transfer students gnd parents which greatly reduoed student anxiety and 
resultant behavior and performance problems. It created "Crisis Centers" 
and •Discovery Rooms" Mere children having problems could go for extra 
help in oop lug with psychosocial or school adjustment problems and demands. 
The mental health team provided the rationale which led to a "Two Tears 
with the Same Teacher Program" which decreased discontinuity and behavior 
problems and increased social and academic achievement for many children, 
It provided the knowledge and Jkill needed to develop a coordinated, 
integrated academic, arts, end social skills curriculum which systematical- 
ly promoted positive child development along critical lines which are often 
underdeveloped in low income chiiaren— speech and language y cognitive, psy- 
eheemotlenal and social-ethical areas of focus. 

Intervention Components and Functions 

There are four basic components in the school intervention process 
developed by the SDP and now functioning in 12 Hew Haven and 7 Benton 
Harbor, 1 Stamford and 16 Prince George's County schools. As discussed 
above, the primary component is the mental health team, which provides 
guidance and support for the other three: the school governance and 
management body, the parents program and the curriculum and staff 
development program. Mental health teams are now made up of school-based 
members—the principal, social worker, psychologist and special education 
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teaa her— although they maintain contact with the Child Study Center through 
on-going consultation. 

The four intervention ooeponents and hew they function are desoribed 
briefly belov: 

1 # The Mental Health Team 

a) works with the governance and aanagesent body to 

enable It to base its academic e social elisate and 
staff development programs on »antal health, ohild 
development principles; 

b) facilitates the say interactions between parents 
and school staff to lop rove the social elimte and 
cooperation throughout the school coanmnity; 

o) works with classroom teachers and parents to 
identify children tAo need special services; 

d) sets up individualised programs for ohildren with 
special needs f using the school's special educa- 
tion facilities and staff and other school-based 
or outside services as necessary and possible; 

e) works with classroom teachers to develop classroom 
strategies to prevent minor problems from becoming 
major; 

f ) offers on-going consultation to all school staff 
to bridge the gap between special education and 
general classroom activities ; 

g) provides consultation and training workshops to 
staff and parents on child developments human 
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re let ions and other mental health issues* 
2* The School Governance and Management Body 

The school governance and management body includes the school 
principal, a mental health team member and representatives selected by 
teachers and parents. 
This group i 

a) Beets on a regular basis to carry out systematic 
school planning, resource assessment and mobili- 
sation, program imp lamentation and program evalua- 
tion and modification; 

h) establishes policy guidelines in all aspects of 
the school progFam™aeademio , social and staff 
development I 

c) works closely with the parent group to plan an 
annual school calendar to integrate social, aca- 
demic and staff development functions; 

d) works to facilitate social skill development 
and academic learning. 

3» The Parents Prog ram 

The parents program assists and encourages parents to: 
a) participate in the general parent-teacher mem- 
bership group, which plans and Implements social 
and extracurricular activities (in cooperation 
with the governance and management group) in sup- 
port of the school academic, social and psycho- 
logical development goals for students! 
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b) select two or three severs to serve on the 

governance and management group; 
e) assist classroom teachers for speoial events or 

field trips; 

d) become more closely involved In their child f s edu- 
cation through parent-teacher conferences s homo 
learning activities or speoial olasoroom visits; 

e) address issues of personal or family development 
through workshops or discussions on topics of im- 
portance to parents. 

4* The Curriculum and Staff Development Program 

The curriculum and staff development program focuses on the 
specific needs of teachers, although parents and mental health team 
members are included in the planning and implementation of the 
specific activities* This program; 

a) integrates academic » arts, social and extracur- 
ricular activities into a unified curriculum; 

b) encourages teachers to develop special curricu- 
lum units In skill areas most needed to under- 
developed student populations— -government, busi- 
ness, health and nutrition, and leisure/spirit- 
ual time activities | 

c) organises and facilitates periodic workshops (for 
teachers and parents) based on identified needs 
and program objectives at the building level 
rather than central office level; 
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d) develops new skills in areas such as teaching based 
on child development principles, positive teacher- 
student relations, teacher-parent cooperation or 
reading and rathematics teaching techniques and 
materials • 
C s gegearoh Findings 

1. General Progress at Original Intervention Schools 

Our intervention sodel was developed in two pilot programs «»t King and 
Brennan Schools— between 1968 and 1975* The fully elaborated intervention 
was utilised between 1975-80 at these schools. As planned, our Child Study 
Crater Staff has not provided direct servioes to the schools sinoe 1980, 
but provides Indirect support whenever needed. The Intervention techniques 
have been Internalized by school staffs and the program is now being car- 
ried on by them. 

ling School has approximately two hundred eighty students and Brennan 
School approximately three hundred* Brennan serves a low- income housing 
project and ling ranks approximately twentieth of twenty-five schools on 
the Hew Haven School System "affluence indicator," Since 1975 King Ochool 
has not had a voluntary transfer. One teacher was recruited amy for a new 
program and returned, at her request! the nest year. Two teachers have 
been promoted to positions outside the school. Brennan School has not had 
a voluntary transfer since 1975. A teacher lost to Brennan because of a 
temporary decline in the school population requested and received a trans- 
fer to ling and replaced one of the teachers promoted out of that build- 
ing. 
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The same principal was at King for fourteen years until be went on a 
sabbtitioal leave to work with us at the Child Study Center * He Is sow 
attempting to implement our model in another oohool without ouir direct sup- 
port* The prlnoipal of Erennan School from 1975 to 1980 spent a sabbatioal 
fear with us at the Child Study Crater in 1980-81. Be is now a Regional 
Director in the Hew Haven Sohool System with responsibility, in part, for 
disseminating our sodel* Improved achievement at Brennan has continued 
despite several lengthy absences of the new principal due to personal prob- 
lems. B*th schools use the sue texts , equipment, and curriculum utilised 
throughout the city. According to census tract data the aociosconoaio 
level of the two communities served by these schools has remained the same 
over the last ten years, although it is the subjective impression of ihe 
school staffs that the SIS level has in fact declined* 

fhe tab Les which appear below document the consistent progress mde at 
both King Md Brennan School in areas of academic achievement and school 
attendance from 1969 to 1984, 
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TABLE 1 

Mean Grade Equivalent Scores 
in Heading and Math* 

4th Graders at King and Brennan Schools 

KING SCHOOL 







Mora 


Actual 


Soore 


Tear 


Date 


Score 


Bead Ins 


Hath 


1969-70 


Oet. 69 


4.2 


3.0 


2.9 


1977-78 


Oot. 77 


4,2 


3.4 


3.7 


1978-79 


Oct. 78 


4.2 


3.6 


3.9 


1979-80 


Oet, 79 


4.2 


3.9 


4.0 


1980-81 


April 81 


4.8 


4.5 


4.8 


1981-82 


April 82 


4.8 


4.4 


4.9 


1982-83 


April 83 


4.8 


5.2 


4.9 


1983-84 


April 84 


4.8 


5.5 


5.5 


1984-85 


April 85 


4.8 


5.1 


5.4 



BREWNAN SCHOOL 



1969-70 


Oet. 69 


4.2 


3.1 


3.5 


1977-78 


Oct. 77 


4.2 


3.2 


3.2 


1978-79 


Oet. 78 


4.2 


3.4 


3.6 


1979-80 


Oot. 79 


4.2 


3.5 


3.7 


1980-81 


April 81 


4.8 


4.2 


4.3 


1981-82 


April 82 


4.8 


4.2 


4.2 


1982-83 


April 83 


4.8 


4,8 


5.1 


1983-84 


April 84 


4.8 


5.4 


5.9 


1984-85 


April 85 


4.8 


4.5 


5.3 



•1969*70 scores are from the Metropolitan Achievement Test; all other 
scores are from the IOWA Test of Basic /Skills* 



Data source! "Report on Achievement Test Results, 11 prepared annually by the 
New Haven Pub lie Schools Office of Research, Evaluation and Planning* 
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TABLE g 

KINO SCHOOL - Grade 4 
Standardised Test Scores 



Test Ifcisber of Months Below 

fear Administered Rational Grade Level Kerns ■ 



Reading Math 



1969-72 


Metropolitan 
Achievement Tnat 


19» 


18* 


1973-76 


Ho Testing 






1977 
(Hay) 


Metropolitan 
Aohievenent Test 


9 


5 


1978 
(Hay) 


Metropolitan 
AobleveMnt Teat 


8 


3 


1978 
(Hay) 


IOWA Test of 
Basle Skills 


6 


3 


1979 
(May) 


IOWA Test of 
Basle Skills 


2 


2 


1979" 
(October) 


IOWA Test of 
Basle Skills 


2 


2 



In 1979 a total Language Score was computed on the IOWA Test of Basic 
Skills. King 4th grade students scored at grade level* 

•Average based on scores during the three years indicated. 

**For results since 1979. m© Table 1, 
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TABLE 3 

Basic Academic Skills Evaluation (BASE)* 
Third Grade Students at H. L. King and E* Brennan Schools 

March - 1983 



Hath (Rank) 



King 
School 

Braonap 
School 



91 (4) 



82 

Citywide 82 



Percentage of Ob 



Reading (Rank) 



84 



75 



(7) 



#0 1 i vea Mas t ered ( Rank ) 



as 



Language 
Arts (Rank) 



85 



(13) I 83 
I 

77 I 77 



(5) 



(8) 



Composite (Hank) 



87 

80 

79 



(5) 



(10) 



•The BASE is the criterion-referenced test developed for Haw Haven Schools and 
given to 3rd and 6th grade students. The evaluation far third grade students 
(BASE-3) Baasuras the level of mastery for 22 mathematics objectives, 21 
reading objectives and 24 language arts objectives. 



••Based on 25 alamaatary schools in Hew Haven. 
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TABLE j* 

Academic Achievement and Attendance 
by Socio economic Level 
Hay 1979 



School 


1 White 


Median G.E,* 


Achievement 


am m 

$ AFBC 


Affluence 


f Absenoea Attendance 






(4th Grade) 


Rank 




Rank 




Rank 


Booker 


79.3 


§7,4 


1 


7.5 


2 


6.3 


4 


Edgewood 


90,7 


52.8 


2 


6.7 


1 


5.9 


3 


Davis 


63,6 


49.2 


3 


12.6 


4 


7.4 


8 


Jepaon 


80.9 


47.6 


4 


33,8 


8 


8,0 


13 


Woodward 


94.9 


47.0 


5 


19.1 


6 


4.9 


1 


Math«n Bale 


97.2 


43,7 


6 


11.5 


3 


6,8 


7 


Be ©Cher 


70,1 


42,5 


7 


16.3 


5 


6.7 


6 


Bishop Woods 


77.8 


40.9 


8 


20.9 


7 


7.8 


11 


Clinton Avenue 


33,3 


37.3 


9 


52,3 


20 


10,5 


24 


M.L. lias 


1.0 


35.8 


10 


52.7 


21 


5.5 


2 


Strong 


56.1 


34.7 


11 


50.9 


17 


13-4 


27 


m&t Bills 


7.0 


34.5 


12 


56,1 


24 


8,4 


16 


Selene Grant 


0,3 


34,2 


13 


59.7 


25 


8,9 


19 


Kinberly 


18,0 


33--; 


14 


45.1 


11 


10.0 


22 


East Book 


45,6 


33.1 


15 


44.7 


10 


9,4 


21 


Swight 


2.0 


32.8 


16 


47,1 


14 


8.6 


17 


Shermnu 


7.6 


32,7 


17 


52,7 


21 


8.3 


15 


Llaooln-Basaett 


0.0 


32,3 


18 


46.7 


13 


7.8 


11 


Hill Central 


5,2 


32,2 


19 


51,2 


18 


9.2 


20 


Prinoe 


1.4 


32.0 


20 


47.1 


14 


8.8 


17 


Barnard 


19.9 


32,0 


20 


46.6 


12 


8.2 


14 


Conte 


7.5 


31.4 


22 


60.4 


26 


10.2 


23 


Quinnipiac 


46.7 


31.3 


23 


36.6 


9 


7.4 


8 


Wlnoboster 


1.2 


31,0 


24 


60.5 


27 


6,4 


5 


Brennan 


0.3 


30.1 


25 


50,2 


16 


7.4 


8 


Truman 


10.6 


29.9 


26 


54.9 


23 


12.2 


25 


Weloh Annex 


4.8 


29.8 


27 


72.6 


28 


12.2 


25 


Scranton 


0,8 


27.7 


28 


51,3 


19 


14.5 


28 



^Scores from the IOWA Test of Basic Skills; expected soore is $9.0 (4tb grade, 9th month) 

"Families receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children 

(1979 is the only year for which achievement-affluence data were compiled by the Office of 
Research and Evaluation.) 



Data oompiled by Dr. Martin K lots. Coordinator of Research and Evaluation, Hew Haven Public 
Schools* 
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TABLE j 
Student. Attendance 



Average Percentage In Attendance: 
H* L« King and I* Bronnan Schools 

1979 - 198* 



Tear 


All Elementary 

Schools 


M, L. IlJW 


(Rank) 


E. BrtSBin 


(Rank) 


1975-76 


90.3 


92.9 


(6) 


91.1 


(14) 


1976-77 


91.2 


94,5 


(2) 


92.6 


(8) 


1977-78 


90.3 


93.0 


(4) 


91.7 


(11) 


1978-79 


91.0 


93.8 


(3) 


93.3 


(7) 


1979-80 


90.8 


93.6 


(4) 


93.7 


(2) 


1980-81 


90.6 


94.2 


(1) 


91.3 


(13) 


1981-82 


88.6 


94.1 


(2) 


93.5 


(4) 


1982-83 


88.8 


9i.o 


(1) 


93.0 


(5) 


1983-84 


90.4 


94.1 


(2) 


92.4 


(7) 



Data Source: Of floe of Research and Evaluation, Raw Haven Publio Schools 



ERIC 
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1* Pilot Research Study of Intervention Effects (1982) 
A pilot research study vis conducted in I982 to gather preliminary data 
with which to assess the effects of the SDP intervention, Forty-eight (48) 
seventh grade students attending Jackie Rob moon Middle School were 
included. Half bad attended ling Elementary school and half had attended a 
non-intervention elementary school. The students from ling bad attended 
that school between 1975 and 1980, the period of the fullest elaboration of 
our intervention approach • Students from both elementary schools were from 
families within the same socioeconomic status, as indicated by census tract 
data. 

Table 6 indicates significant differences between the two sample groups 
in each of the three main skill areas seasurM by the IOWA Test of Basic 
Skills— language f work study and mathematics. Students who bad attended 
Xing School have consistently higher scores. 
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TABLE 6 

Grade Equivalent Scores of 
King end Eon -King Students, 
IOWA fist of Basle Ikilln (1982) 



LANGUAGE MILLS 



Subscale 


King; 


Hon— Kins 


Signifies anon L#v©l* 


Vocabulary 


6,875 


5.121 


•«tff 


Beading 


7.283 


5.600 


tees 


Spelling 


7.517 


5.379 


ate 


Capitalization 


7.50* 


5.017 


seaa 


Punctuation 


7.951 


5.796 


eaaa 


Osage 


7.856 


5.179 


aaee 


Language Total 


7.695 


5.346 


aa## 










Visual Materials 


6.579 


4.958 


•i 


Reference Materials 


7.283 


5.971 


eat 


tfork Itudy Total 


6.954 


5.462 


eat 






HATE SKILLS 




Math Concepts 


7.254 


5.938 


aaa 


Math Problem Solving 


7.117 


5.729 


at 


Hath Computation 


7.279 


6.488 


•a 


Math Total 


7.217 


6.050 


aaa a 


COMPOSITE 


6.896 


5.562 


a* 



•Lavels of oignifloanoe; 
» < .05 
»« < .01 
< .001 
•••• < ,0001 
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3* Current Research Activities and Findings 

During the put Ivo years, research on the SDF Included analysis of 
data from Hew Haven and Benton Harbor. Xn both sites f studies vera 
conducted la the spring of 1964: in Sew Seven to identify and assess the 
status (academic and school adjustment) of a group of Middle school 
students the had attended elementary schools using the SDP Bedell in Benton 
Harbor to coop are the four SDP schools with four control schools which were 
sot using the SDP process. 

Finding© froo the Mstr Haven study indicate that SDP students scored 
higher on standardised test scores (English and math) than nan- SDP students 
at the seventh grade level. They mlso show important connections between 
SDP students* self -concepts and their behavior and attitudes. This tetter 
finding is a strong indication that a mental health approach to school 
improvement has lasting effects on the students involved. 

Findings from the Benton Harbor study indicate that students attending 
SDP schools ranked higher than students attending non-SDP schools in terms 
of standardized test scores f report card grades v ©elf-concept, and both 
general and in-sohool behavior patterns • Teachers in SDP schools assess 
their schools* climate as more positive than tmaohers m non-SDP schools. 

Analysis is currently taking place on data gathered in Hew Haven and 
Benton Harbor during 1985. This further analysis will allow for sore 
ooipprehensive and detailed interpretation of the lnpact of the SDP on 
students and their schools. 
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